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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW 



SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 

The University of Chicago 



Early Christianity has indicated its high regard for the Gospel 
of Matthew by placing it at the beginning of the New Testament. 
Reasons for this estimate are evident. The author was supposed 
to have been one of the Twelve, a distinction which neither Mark nor 
Luke could claim; a belief in the antiquity of the First Gospel also 
seems to have prevailed; and the character of its contents was an im- 
portant item in its favor. The story of Jesus' life and teaching was 
here presented in a more convenient form for ordinary use than in any 
other gospel. A judicious selection of different types of material, 
Jesus' teaching arranged topically and distributed at regular intervals 
through the book, and the variety of subject-matter introduced made a 
treatise particularly well adapted to meet the various needs of the 
reader. 

To illustrate, six main sections of Jesus' discourses may be noted : 
(i) The Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5-7), setting forth Christi- 
anity's new law of righteousness in contrast with Jewish legalism, was a 
most pertinent topic for discussion in the primitive church. (2) Chap. 
10 records at some length Jesus' instructions to the Twelve in prepara- 
tion for missionary work. This chapter answered a real need when 
the church later began its own missionary activities. (3) The passage 
13:1-53 contains a series of parables whose central theme is the 
" kingdom." This teaching helped believers to understand the nature 
of the present, growing, and invisible church. (4) Chap. 18, dealing 
with the disciples' personal relations to one another, contained in- 
structions of great value for regulating life within the community. (5) 
Chap. 23 presents a list of woes which Jesus is said to have pronounced 
upon the scribes and Pharisees. When the Christian polemic against 
Judaism was keen, this chapter must have been of great worth. (6) 
Chaps. 24 and 25 recount at length Jesus' teaching about the approach- 
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ing catastrophic end of the world. At that time this teaching was 
especially important, since Jesus' literal return upon the clouds 
seemed to many to be the only hope for the world's salvation. 

Matthew is not the only gospel to preserve these teachings, but 
no other gives them at such length or with the same attention to sys- 
tematic arrangement. In Mark, for example, only a few isolated 
sayings from the Sermon on the Mount are found. While Luke has 
a "sermon" (6:20-49), it is much shorter, and some of the sayings 
found in the same discourse in Matthew stand in widely separated 
contexts in Luke. For convenience of use and comprehensiveness 
of treatment Matthew surpasses all the others. Luke is longer in 
actual quantity, yet Matthew narrates more incidents and preserves 
a better proportion among the parts. More than one-half the Third 
Gospel (beginning with 9:51, where Jesus is about to go up to Jeru- 
salem to meet death) is given to the closing period of Jesus' life, but 
in the First Gospel about one-third of the material is assigned to this 
period. And several of the discourses, as the instructions to the 
Twelve and the woes against the scribes and Pharisees, are dismissed 
with a few verses in Mark and Luke but in Matthew they are made 
long enough to compare favorably with other discourse sections. 
This gospel was peculiarly fitted to meet the specific needs of the early 
church. 

How did such a book originate? This question was asked as 
early as the middle of the second century a. d., but even then it could 
not be answered with certainty. The earliest testimony comes from 
Papias who about 140 A. d. wrote a treatise of five books expounding 
the "sayings" of Jesus. His work, now known only in quotations, is 
cited by Eusebius in the fourth century, as authority for the statement 
that "Matthew composed the sayings (of Jesus) in the Hebrew dialect 
and each one interpreted 1 them according to his ability" (Eusebius, 
Hist., Ill, 39). Eusebius, without giving the authority for the opin- 
ion, also says: "Matthew, after preaching to Hebrews, when about 
to go also to others, committed to writing in his native tongue the 
gospel that bears his name, and so by his writing supplied to those 

1 Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 196, thinks different Greek translations are 
meant. But it is not certain that Papias was thinking of translation at all. Perhaps 
by "interpret" he meant "expound," and so was calling attention to the need of his 
own work on "exposition." 
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whom he was leaving the loss of his presence" {Hist., Ill, 24). Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, on the authority of the "Preaching of Peter," 
thinks the apostles did not leave Palestine until twelve years after 
Jesus' death, which would fix the date at about 42 A. d. (Clem. Alex., 
Strom., VI, 5). According to these witnesses it would appear 
that the First Gospel was written originally in Hebrew (or Aramaic) 2 
by the apostle Matthew before the year 42 a. d. 

A comparison of Matthew with the other gospels shows that this 
general conclusion is untenable. As the gospel now stands it cannot 
have been originally written in Hebrew, nor can the date of its com- 
position be placed so early, and the present work is probably not from 
the apostle Matthew. The evidence for all this is in the gospel itself. 
In many sections it is found to agree word for word with Mark, and 
the main outline of events is the same for both gospels. It used to 
be supposed that Mark was a late abbreviation of Matthew but this 
assumption is now generally rejected. Against it is the large amount 
of material in Matthew which has been entirely omitted in Mark, 
as the story of Jesus' infancy, the Sermon on the Mount, and several 
parables. These omissions might not be impossible if it could be 
shown that the writer of Mark uniformly inclined to abridgment, but 
a comparison of his narrative with that of the first evangelist shows 
that, when on common ground, it is the latter who abbreviated. This 
may be seen in such parallel accounts as the day's work at Capernaum 
(Mark 1:21-34; Matt. 8:14-17), the healing of the paralytic (Mark 
2:1-12; Matt. 9:1-8), the account of the Baptist's death (Mark 
6:14-29; Matt. 14:1-12), or the feeding of the multitude (Mark 
6:30-46; Matt. 14:13-23). These furnish ample evidence of the 
secondary character of Matthew. The Greek Gospel of Mark was 
certainly one of its sources. 

Nor can Matthew have been written as early as 42 a. d., since 
Mark was not then in existence. Papias gives no date for the writing 
of the Second Gospel but he refers it to Mark, the "interpreter" of 
Peter, writing to preserve what was remembered of Peter's preaching 
(Eusebius, Hist., Ill, 39). Other traditions connect it with Rome 

2 Probably "Hebrew" is used loosely for Aramaic, the language of daily life. It is 
so in Josephus, War, VI, 2, 1, and the proper nouns in John 5:2; 19:13, 17, though 
called "Hebrew," show the Aramaic article in the ending. 
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soon after Peter's arrival there, or else after his death; all of which 
implies the development of gentile missions prior to the writing of 
Mark. The internal evidence of the book is even more decisive upon 
this point; for example, the numerous explanations of Jewish terms, 
places, and customs for the benefit of gentile readers (3:17; 5:41; 
7:2 ft.; 7:34; 10:46; 12:42; 13:3; 14:2,33; 15:42). The work 
seems to have been composed late in the sixties, or perhaps even after 
70 a. d. So Matthew probably arose after 70 A. D. and cannot be the 
work referred to by Papias; thus the strongest link in the chain of 
tradition connecting our First Gospel with the apostle Matthew gives 
way. 

There is, however, much material in Matthew not paralleled in 
Mark, in fact the latter supplied only about one-half the material 
of the First Gospel. Were there source-materials available for the 
non-Markan sections ? The preface of Luke suggests the existence 
of a variety of documents: "Many have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative concerning the matters which have been fulfilled among 
us even as they, who from the beginning were ministers and eyewit- 
nesses of the word, delivered them unto us" (Luke 1:1 f.). Refer- 
ence has already been made to Papias' mention of a collection of 
"sayings" (\6yia, logia), and since, as shown above, this cannot be 
identified with our Gospel of Matthew, it is often held to be the source 
from which the common non-Markan material of Matthew and Luke 
was drawn. Thus Mark and the logia are thought to be the chief 
if not the only literary sources used in the composition of the First 
Gospel. 

But it is difficult to determine with certainty what was derived 
from this source. The content of the document is not known, though 
several attempts have been made to reconstruct it. Reconstruction 
is easy where Matthew and Luke agree verbally, but where they differ 
widely in phraseology, where they give parallel matter in different 
settings, or where each has material not found in any other gospel, 
the problem of the source becomes complicated. The logia must 
have had a very heterogeneous content if it supplied the writers of 
Matthew and Luke with all information not derived from Mark, and 
if it was a single orderly document their failure to follow it more 
accurately is difficult to explain. 
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Examining the problem more closely, there are seen to be three 
types of non-Markan material in Matthew: (1) sections which agree 
closely with parallels in Luke, (2) passages which have a free parallel 
in Luke, and (3) material not contained in any other gospel. The 
first class of passages may be illustrated as follows: 



Matt. 11:4 f. 
And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and tell John what things ye 
hear and see: the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. 



Luke 7:22 
And he answered and said unto them, 
Go and tell John what things ye have 
seen and heard: the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. 



Where language and thought are so nearly identical one gospel must 
have borrowed from the other, or each must have carefully copied 
a common document. 

Against supposing that Matthew used Luke (or vice versa) are 
their numerous disagreements. They sometimes cover the same 
period with entirely different narratives, as in the accounts of Jesus' 
infancy; they often set parallel material in very different contexts, 
e.g., in Matthew the "sermon" stands at the very beginning of 
Jesus' Galilean ministry while according to Luke it follows a series 
of activities which supply a more natural occasion and motive; and 
they usually differ in their alterations of, or additions to, the common 
source, Mark. It is true that in a few instances they agree against 
Mark, e.g., (italicizing the agreements), 



Matt. 26 : 67 f . 
Then did they 

spit in his face 

and buffet him 

and some smote him 

saying 

Prophesy unto us 

thou Christ 

who is he 

that struck thee 



Mark 14:65 
And some began 

to spit on him 

and to cover his face 
and to buffet him 



and to say unto him 
Prophesy 



and the officers re- 
ceived him with blows 



Luke 22:63 f. 
And the men 
that held him 

mocked him 

and beat him 

and they blindfolded him 

and asked him saying 
Prophesy 

who is he 
that struck thee 
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This verbal identity of Matthew and Luke, in diverging from Mark, 
might at first sight seem to imply a direct dependence of one upon 
the other, but the independent divergences from Mark in this same 
section are against the supposition. These are much more prominent 
than the agreements, and render the theory of interdependence very 
improbable. 3 Grounds for assuming a direct literary relationship 
between Matthew and Luke, whether in Markan or in non-Markan 
sections, are indeed scanty. Some source other than Luke must 
be looked to for the non-Markan source-material of Matthew. 

What was found in this source, and how was it used ? It is notice- 
able that the passages in Matthew which are closely paralleled in 
Luke do not stand in any particular part of the First Gospel, but 
are distributed throughout the non-Markan sections. A few repre- 
sentative instances are the account of the Baptist's preaching (Matt. 
3:7-10; Luke 3:7-9), Jesus' temptation (Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 
4:1-12), several paragraphs in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
5:25 f.; 6:9-13; 6:19-21; 6:22 f.; 6:24; 7:3-5; 7 : 7" 11 ; 7 :2 4~27 
compared, respectively, with Luke 12:57-59; 11:2-4; 12:33 f.; 
11:34-36; 16:13; 6:41 f.; 11:9-13; 6:48 f.), the poverty of the 
Son of Man (Matt. 8:19-22; Luke 9:57-60), Jesus' discourse con- 
cerning John the Baptist (Matt, n : 2-19; Luke 7 : 18-35), woes upon 
the Galilean cities (Matt. 11:21-23^; Luke 10:13-15), request for 
a sign (Matt. 12:39-45; Luke 11:24-32), the widow's mites (Matt. 
12:41-44; Luke 21:1-4), the blessedness of the disciples (Matt. 
13:16 f.; Luke 10:23 f.), God's interest in man's salvation (Matt. 
18:12-14; Luke 15:4-7), lament over Jerusalem (Matt. 23:37-39; 
Luke 13:34 f.), the faithful and unfaithful servants (Matt. 24:45-51; 
Luke 12:42-46). It would seem that this source-material was 
fairly comprehensive in its scope. 

An examination of the above references also shows that Matthew 
and Luke do not preserve any common fixed order in the arrangement 

3 Other explanations are offered. The form of Mark used by Matthew and Luke 
has been thought to be earlier (an Urmarcus) than ours, and so the source of the agree- 
ments in Matthew and Luke. But the disagreements of Matthew and Luke count 
against this theory. Perhaps it is safer to suppose the agreements to be partly acciden- 
tal, partly due to independent intentional changes made for a like reason by each 
evangelist, and partly the result of early scribal tendencies to make the gospels agree 
verbally in similar passages. As Matthew and Luke were more used than Mark, this 
last influence sometimes affected them and left Mark unchanged. 
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of this material. On the other hand, an alteration of the sequence 
of sections when Mark is being used is comparatively infrequent; 4 so 
since the non-Markan source is thus variously distributed in Matthew 
and in Luke, perhaps it had not the same fixity of form as Mark. 
In fact one might doubt whether it came into the evangelists' hands 
as a single document. A plurality of documents is suggested by Luke 
1:2 f., and each evangelist's method of handling the material fits this 
supposition. The other alternative is either to regard the source as a 
very comprehensive document from which each gospel-writer selected 
only a portion, or to regard it as a brief collection of loosely connected 
traditions which each writer freely rearranged and supplemented. 
Most scholars think that the principal document — and many hold 
that there was only one — answers to the logia of Papias. 5 

4 Changes in Mark's order occur occasionally in Luke, as when the visit of Jesus' 
relatives (Luke 8: 19-21; Mark 3:31-35) is placed after instead of before the group of 
Markan parables. Mention of the Baptist's imprisonment is made in Luke at the 
close of the account of his preaching (Luke 3 : 19 f.) instead of later as in Mark 6: 17 ff., 
and there is some variation in the paragraphing in the Lukan narrative of the supper 
and the trial. The writer of Matthew has also taken some liberty to suit his scheme 
of grouping like materials, thus the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11:12-14) and the 
conversation about the withered fig tree (Mark 11:20-25) have been placed together 
(Matt. 20:18-22). Virtually only three other changes have been made in Matthew, 
that is, three groups of material have been differently located, but within each group the 
sequence of Mark has usually been preserved. A group of eight incidents (8 : 1-4, 14-17 ; 
9:1-8, 9-13, 14-17; 12:1-8, 9-14, 15-21) is placed too late as compared with Mark, 
having been pushed down in the scheme because the sermon was introduced too early. 
With one exception (8:1-4, which is made the first miracle in Capernaum, since the 
first miracle of Mark has been condensed with Mark 5:1-20) the order of Mark is 
preserved within the entire group. A second group (8:23-34; 9:18-26; 9:35 — 11 :i) 
is placed earlier than in Mark, though keeping again within the group the Markan order. 
Lastly, a single incident (8: 19-22) is placed earlier than in Mark. Thus the changes 
in Matthew are confined to chapters 8-12, where a series of Markan incidents has been 
grouped, following the grouping of teachings in the Sermon on the Mount, but without 
any remarkable deviation from the original order of the individual incidents. 

5 The so-called "two-document" hypothesis, which regards Mark and the logia 
as the principal sources of the Synoptic Gospels was worked out in its essential features 
as early as 1838 by Weisse (Die evangelische Geschichte) and Wilke (Der Ur evangelist), 
but it did not win any general acceptance until the appearance of H. Holtzmann's 
Synoptische Evangelien in 1863. With slightly varying details it was advocated by 
Weizsacker in 1864 and B. Weiss in 1872, and since then it has been the dominant 
theory especially in Germany. But the non-Markan source is still much discussed. 
It is now commonly referred to as Q (Quelle) rather than logia ("sayings") in order 
to avoid prejudging its content, about which there is still much uncertainty. Burton 
(Principles of Literary Criticism, 1904) assigns the material to three documents: (1) 
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There are yet other sections of Matthew where the resemblance 
to Mark or to Luke is too remote to suggest a common source (e.g., 
Matthew's nativity narrative as compared with that of Luke), and 
still other passages for which no parallels exist. How did these 
originate? It should be remembered that the first evangelist was 
capable of independent work as an editor and author. His alterations 
of, and supplements to, both the Markan and the non-Markan parallels 
have made this fact evident. When it suited his purpose he copied 
Mark verbatim, while at other times he changed the language or 
made additions freely. Probably the other source or sources were 
treated similarly, and possibly many sections peculiar to Matthew 
are largely independent compositions, though of course they may 
often be based upon such floating traditions as could be picked up 
at the time. It may also be true that the author of Matthew made 
larger use than the third evangelist did of some of their common 
material, nor is the existence of independent written sources out of 
the question. 6 

Thus it appears that the chief elements in the formation of the 
First Gospel are: (i) Mark in essentially its present form, which 
supplied much of the content and practically the whole narrative 
framework of Matthew; (2) another source, copied copiously in Luke 
as well as in Matthew yet freely adapted to the needs of each writer. 
At present it is not certain whether all this material circulated in a 
single document, or whether it was found in two or more documents; 
(3) other materials, some of which may have been derived from written 
sources and some from floating traditions; (4) the contribution of the 
writer who, as author and editor, so presented his materials as to 
make them meet the specific needs of his own day. 

the logia of Papias, (2) an account of the Perean ministry, and (3) a Galilean source, 
while other minor sources supplied the material peculiar to Matthew or to Luke. Har- 
nack {Sayings of Jesus, 1908) prefers the theory of a single document, brief in compass. 
He would grant that some matter found only in Matthew or Luke may have been 
derived from Q, yet this cannot be said with certainty of any passage "except the para- 
ble of the mustard seed" (p. 185). B. Weiss, Die Quellen der synoptischen Ueber- 
lieferung, 1908), as on former occasions, contends for a more comprehensive content 
for Q. 

6 About one-fifth of the First Gospel is not paralleled in Mark or Luke, and con- 
sists of both narratives and discourses. Burton traces much of this material to the 
logia of Papias, a document which, it is thought, was used by the first evangelist only. 
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This last consideration suggests that the author's purpose was an 
important factor in his work. The meaning of many passages, as well 
as the significance of the book as a whole, cannot be grasped if the 
distinctive interest which guided the author is overlooked; nor can the 
origin of the book be fully understood apart from the end it was meant 
to serve. Probably no gospel-writer aimed to be a mere chronicler; 
he also sought to edify. In Luke 1:4 and John 20:31 this aim is 
explicitly stated, but the readers of Mark and Matthew would easily 
recognize a similar intention on the part of these writers. In Matthew 
this purpose is shown in the selection and arrangement of material, 
particularly in traits peculiar to this gospel. For example, the sub- 
ject-matter is arranged topically thus showing a desire to supply a 
handbook for use in the community, the interests of the church as an 
organization sometimes stand out prominently, much stress falls 
upon the opposition to Judaism, and certain Christian doctrines are 
much emphasized. In general the purpose is argumentative and 
apologetic, with special reference to the interests of the Jewish Chris- 
tian church. Harnack tersely states it thus : " The Gospel of Matthew 
was written as an apology against the objections and calumnies of 
the Jews, which were soon also adopted by the gentiles. This evan- 
gelist alone has a distinct interest in Jesus' teaching as such; he 
instructs, he proves, and all the while he keeps the church well in the 
foreground" {Luke the Physician, p. 167). 

Fundamental to the general aim of a gospel- writer is the historical 
situation which determined his purpose, and which must be under- 
stood in order to appreciate the real aim of his work. In all proba- 
bility all the evangelists were actuated by a desire to meet certain 
historical exigencies, and so wrote with a practical interest uppermost, 
therefore an author's purpose should be examined in the light of 
current events. When thus studied, many features of Matthew come 
to stand out more clearly, the writer's problems are seen to be forced 
upon him by circumstances, and while they were not necessarily new 
they were still living issues. Some of the outstanding events in early 
Christian history, as they influenced the composition of the First 
Gospel, may be briefly sketched: 

1. The new community early developed an organic life of its own 
for which it needed rites, ceremonies, and rules, as the custom had 
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been in Judaism. No other evangelist felt this demand quite so 
keenly, or took such pains to meet it, as did the writer of Matthew. 
He alone refers to the community as a " church, " the agency by which 
the work of Jesus is to be carried to completion (16: 18) and the ulti- 
mate authority in matters of discipline (18:17). He collects Jesus' 
teachings into a new law for the guidance of conduct (chaps. 5-7), 
he gives the typical prayer in its most elaborate form (6:9-13; cf. 
Luke n : 2-4), and he alone records the Trinitarian baptismal formula 
(28:19). 

2. Soon the new community encountered opposition, first from 
Jews and later from gentiles. The first evangelist took a strong 
stand against the Jews, but purely on the ground of their hostility 
to Christianity — his own point of view seems to have been that of the 
Jewish Christian. He greatly multiplies the number of Jesus' woes 
against the religious leaders in Judaism (chap. 23), whom he calls 
hypocrites (occurring 13 times in Matthew and rarely elsewhere) and 
workers of " lawlessness'' (7:23; 13:41; 23:28); and the point of 
certain parables peculiar to this gospel is the exclusion of the Jews 
(21:33-46; 22:7, 11-14; 23:36, 38; 24:2). 

3. The occasion called for special stress upon certain doctrines 
of Christianity. The writer gives much attention to these and shows 
himself skilful in refuting current criticisms and in formulating posi- 
tive arguments. He answers some criticisms of the resurrection faith 
by adding to Mark the account of the sealing of the tomb and the 
guard at the sepulcher (27:62-66; 28:11-15; cf. Justin, Dialog. 
17, 108). One of his greatest contributions is his elaboration of the 
argument from prophecy, in which he surpasses all the other evan- 
gelists. His intention from the very beginning of his book is to show 
that recent happenings have come to pass " that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet" (1:22; 2:15, 
17, 23; 4:14; 8:17; 12:17; !3 : i4, 355 21:4; 27:9; cf. 5:18). 
Above all, Jesus is the Messiah in whom all messianic prophecies 
have come to fulfilment. 

4. In contrast with Jewish rejection, the evangelist aims to show 
that Christians are the true Israel. Their new law supersedes and 
transcends the Mosaic commands (5:21-48; 9:14-17; 15:10-20; 
19:8) ; the Jews had forfeited their right to divine favor by rejecting 
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Jesus whose efforts had been almost exclusively directed toward them 
(10:5 f.; 15:24; cf. 10:23; 19:28), and whose work had perfected 
the true Judaism (5:17-20; 23:236; 24:20). Jesus himself had 
warned them against the sin of refusal (8:11 f.; 12:38-45) and had 
plainly declared its result in God's rejection of the nation (21:33-46, 
etc.). 

5. Another historical circumstance, which balanced the idea of 
the Jews' rejection, was the fact of gentile missions. In view of this 
work the writer aims to show the universal element in the new faith. 
Jesus' work was primarily and almost exclusively for Jews, yet their 
rejection of him was anticipated and the way was prepared for the 
worldwide missionary activity that had become a reality in the writer's 
own day. Thus side by side with the particularistic elements (as in 
10:5 f., 23; 15:24; 19:28) go also universal ideas: many shall come 
from the east and the west (8:11 f.), the gospel story is to be told 
throughout the world (24:14; 26:13), and all nations are to be dis- 
cipled (28:19; see also 21:28 — 22:16). 

6. The political situation in Palestine also strongly influenced 
primitive Christianity. Those were trying days for both Christian 
and non-Christian Jews. The former belonged to the Quietist party 
and brought no little reproach upon themselves because they retired 
across the Jordan to Pella when they saw that the fall of Jerusalem 
was inevitable. The reader of our First Gospel would find much 
here to meet his needs during the days of trouble which followed. 
He would be reminded that Jesus had championed the doctrine of 
non-resistance, had told his disciples of the gentile persecutor whom 
they were not to fear, and had promised a supernatural consummation 
of the kingdom — a hope sufficient to carry the believer safely through 
all distressing circumstances. Thus an elaborate apocalyptic pro- 
gramme for the future was presented in order to offset any tendency 
on the part of Jewish Christians to lose courage because of the fall of 
the " Holy City," or because of other reverses in those perplexing times. 

How far the purpose, or purposes, which actuated our first evan- 
gelist immediately affected the composition of the gospel, it is difficult 
to say. No doubt much of his material was ready at hand, but it is 
not impossible that he was personally responsible for the composition 
of more than is usually imagined. Take, for instance, his interest 
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in showing how Old Testament scripture had come to fulfilment in 
Christian times. This led to a deliberate change in the Markan 
narrative of Jesus' entry into Jerusalem where two animals are intro- 
duced instead of one, so as to make the quotation of Zech. 9 : 9 appro- 
priate (Matt. 21 : 1-7). The writer's interest in Old Testament types 
may have stimulated him to further literary activity on his own account 
though the immediate proof of this may not now be available. It may 
have been a similar motive that led him to make Bethlehem the birth- 
place of Jesus (1:5 f.), to mention a flight into Egypt (1:1 ;), or to 
tell of Herod's slaughter of the children (1 : 17 f.). However this may 
be, a true interpretation of the gospel is impossible without a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the author's purpose; and doubtless the origin 
of the book owes much to his creative genius guided by the specific 
interests which the circumstances of his day forced upon him. 



